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funeral will rise to. Many upon this said that he deserved better
from his brother than thus to be ungratefully treated;

and Evelyn says that Charles was "very obscurely buried under Henry
VII's chapel at Westminster, without any manner of pomp and soon
forgotten after all this vanity". But the body lay in state in the Painted
Chamber for several days, and there is ample evidence that the pro-
cession from the Painted Chamber to the Abbey lacked nothing in
dignity. Luttrell says:

The body was carried under a velvet canopy attended by the
servants of the nobility, their royal highnesses, their present
Majesties, See. ... The Prince of Denmark was chief mourner,
the supporters to him were the Dukes of Somerset and Beaufort;
the assistants to the chief mourner were sixteen Earls . . .

And in the Public Record Office there is a draft of "The proceeding
to the private interment of the Most High . . . Most Excellent and
Most Mighty Monarch Charles the Second", which, from the erasures
and interlineations, had evidently been the subject of detailed discussion
by the Committee; this document corroborates Luttrell's account and
adds the interesting details that the bishops took their place in the
procession as peers and that the Archbishop of Canterbury walked with
Norroy, King of Arms, immediately in front of the coffin. But the
actual interment was private, and for the very good reason that James
and very few others knew Charles had died a Catholic and that it was
not expedient that this fact should be known before the country had
settled down after the accession; it is probable also that James was
anxious not to be under necessity to be present at a Protestant rite.
The coffin was received at the door of the Abbey by the Dean and
prebendaries of Westminster, and after the burial service the officers
of the household (who were probably the only persons present in addition
to the officiating clergy) broke their staves of office over the grave
according to custom.

In the meantime the Council were compelled to consider a very
urgent financial question. By a curious oversight, or possibly by
design, the two chief contributions to the public revenue, the Customs
and the Excise,1 had been granted to King Charles for life and without
continuance for a specified number of months to his successor. When
Charles died the Commissioners of Customs were in a quandary:
legally the parliamentary grant had lapsed and no duties could be

1 That is to say, that part of the Excise which was not hereditary.